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CULTURE AND CULT 1 



By Chaki.es H. Forbes 
Phillips Academy, Andover 



There is a lull in the conflict of the allied forces of modern studies 
against the classics. For the moment no imminent disturbance 
threatens the peace of the educational world. We have been beaten 
on our Hellenic flank and now are marching with our maimed bat- 
talions, as proudly as we may, seeking new vantage-ground against 
the impending assaults of our foes. As a potent, widespread force 
in our general educational system Greek is doomed. When ultra- 
conservative English schoolmasters, in convention assembled, 
recently voted to request the authorities of Oxford and Cambridge 
to grant the degree of Bachelor of Arts to students who offer no 
Greek, the last straw was deliberately laid on the camel's back. 
That back is sure to break. We may decline to acknowledge the 
fact, but we cannot fail to see it. For one, I can observe no move- 
ment of the pendulum toward Athena's town. Its path has changed 
under the powerful sway of modern magnets. Our classical ques- 
tion is fast resolving itself into a question of Latin alone, and we 
begin to hear ominous mutterings of "How long, O Lord, how 
long?" The enemy are hovering on our flanks — ardentis clipeos 
atque aera micantia cerno. 

We have an inheritance of strength which will not readily yield 
to attack, but it may be not amiss to consider our ways and to 
ponder our bases of security. There is evident a move to change 
the point of emphasis in our work. In the enthusiasm borrowed 
from Germany and alien to our nature, our scholars for a generation 
have lent themselves to a single point of view. "Research" has 
been the watchword, and the criterion of worth. Attainment in the 
regions of the unknown has been the sine qua non of distinction, of 
promotion, of authority. 

In carefulness, accuracy, diligence, and devotion, we must admit 
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that the investigator has shown abundantly the fruits of his sowing, 
the accomplishments of his creed. His glorification of research has 
yielded rich results in visible, tangible, measurable form. That he 
has propagated a race of experts trained in technical skill and in 
the mastery of abstruse detail is undeniable. "Find something 
nobody else has found and publish it with solemn assertiveness, or 
we have no place for you," says the college and university. No 
doubt this policy has done much good in energizing the profession 
and in giving it a definite, attainable aim and reward. Has it done 
so much for the cultivation of mankind ? Many a man is labori- 
ously imparting his "something new" who is woefully negligent of 
much that might be far more worthy of transmission. And he has 
been petted and patted by his fellows until he fondly supposes that 
he has general approval. How has he strengthened the hold of the 
classics on our educational system? Are his purposes directed 
quite so much toward the rearing of cultivated gentlemen as toward 
the winning of his fellow-laborer's approval ? 

Our scientific world has emphasized the importance of facts. 
"Observe actualities, generalize only on ascertained truth," is its 
monition. The classical investigator has entered upon this path 
with zeal and enthusiasm. Well and good, if his facts be worth the 
labor, his results worth the price. The discoveries of classical 
philology are in general worth no more than the similar details of 
any other language of culture, as educational forces. They have 
little value for non-professional purposes. The dry bones of our 
favorite language will never quicken the spirit of any man's culture. 

Research has its proper field and its proper audience; but at its 
base should lie a purpose broader than itself. The medical inves- 
tigator, for example, is aiming at the ultimate protection of an 
invaluable asset — health. But medical research has not yet 
enlisted the interest of the many as a means of educational advance- 
ment. It is, as it should be, the occupation of what we may term 
a "cult." Its resultant theories, facts, and teachings alone are 
acceptable for general information and culture. So with scientific 
research, and so it must inevitably be with philological investiga- 
tion. Its minutiae can enlist the interest of the practitioner solely; 
its broad results may touch the cultured man. So the musician 
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may revel in the technical ramifications of his art, but a musical 
public will readily spare him the trouble of an explanation. 

We gladly pay the honors due from the ranks to the keen inves- 
tigator and wise diviner of the new in knowledge. He is our dis- 
tinction and our peculiar pride, the leader of our professional hosts. 
His eminence is his by right of conquest. But — and here I wish to 
be emphatic — the righteous needs of the general student may be as 
widely sundered from his peculiar triumphs as is the evening from 
the morning star. What makes knowledge fuller does not inevi- 
tably render culture deeper. Here lies a profound error in the 
unrestrained acclaim of the principle of research work. Bent upon 
making their professors productive, the authorities have fixed their 
gaze on no other end than extra-lecture-room accomplishment. The 
making of a book has been exalted above the making of a man. 
And the result ? Alas! the classrooms have too frequently reflected 
the books, and the students have too often responded by with- 
drawing to more hospitable quarters. We may glorify research, 
but we cannot warm our classrooms with its chill effulgence. It 
has its proper place in the laboratory and the seminar. 

How many of us have wasted hours in German university 
lecture-rooms! I recall, with pride in my endurance and with 
horror at my sinfulness, attending ten consecutive lectures on the 
caesura in the verse of Terence. Ten hours of scribbling what I 
could have learned in two ! I once took a course, ostensibly, in the 
Agricola of Tacitus. The whole semester was consumed in the 
discussion of the name Tacitus in inscription and literature, most 
of which had nothing to do with Tacitus, and in other matters that 
had nothing to do with his work. Of the Agricola, not one line was 
considered! Griindlich? Jawohl, ohne Zweifel sehr griindlich — 
aber, meine Herren, aberl Can we expect throngs hungering for 
such Wissenschqft in our colleges ? 

What then do I mean by "cult" ? And what lines of work are 
dominated by aims ending in cult? Whatever is limited to the 
peculiar interests of professionals I am classifying as a cult; what- 
soever may be shared with and welcomed by intelligent laymen, 
and will lead to their deeper, wider comprehension of man and 
man's ideas and art is the parent of what I am terming "culture." 
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We have our cult of method, our cult of habit, our cult of faith in 
our subject, just as we have our cult of research. We need to 
remember that not all things are perpetually good and perpetually 
valuable. What has contributed to the cultural life of one genera- 
tion may become a hindrance to the intellectual demands of the 
next. The measuring-rod of public criticism is constantly applied 
to our work as it is to that of others. We cannot expect continued 
acceptance of our beliefs, unless we can show their worth in results. 
"Faith without works is dead" in the humanities as in religion. 

There are many ranges of our secondary-school labors which are 
controlled by inherited beliefs and tenets of schoolmastership. On 
all sides we may see emphasis laid on points of view the reason for 
which would be far to seek, but which inherited habit invests with 
authority and sanctity. We are practicing a cult when in blind 
trustfulness we teach that which is a means as if it were an end. 
The rattle of machinery can never supply the demand for a finished 
product. Think of the vicissitudes of poor old Caesar! Have we 
not heard his gemitus lacrimabilis .... into tumulo ? 

Quid miserum, Aenea, laceras? iam parce sepulto; 
parce pias scelerare manus. 

The daggers of my foes drank my blood, but the scalpels of my friends 
exult in the vivisection of my soul. Drop my syntax and lay hold of my 
sense. Give me half a chance to tell my tale, for I am something more than 
court-jester to His Highness, the Latin Grammar. 

We have few more vivid illustrations of the results of cult than 
the fatuous confidence with which we assert the stupendous value 
of Latin composition. The colleges splendidly display the impor- 
tance of this noble art by setting two examinations in it, an ele- 
mentary and (save the word !) an advanced examination. We are 
assured in the praecepta of catalogues that the writing of Latin is 
of vital importance to the comprehension of the printed page. 
What then becomes of this beneficent adjunct to understanding in 
our colleges ? How many insist on prose composition along with 
the literature ? Is the question impertinent or only irrelevant ? Is, 
then, the passing of an "advanced" examination for entrance the 
certificate of perfection in this form of training ? This is not jeer- 
ing, but dead earnest. Must students forever be forced through 
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the underbrush, knowing that they will never be led into the open 
fields? Treat the subject seriously, or make it elementary; and the 
serious value claimed for it can only be attained in college. At 
present, aside from giving the student facility with forms and 
syntax, the subject is an idle waste of good time and better dis- 
positions. We spend 20 per cent of our time in making a semblance 
of a bauble. 

But enough of illustrations of this sort. Talk to men outside of 
our ranks about the classics. In what are they interested ? Textual 
criticism ? verbal statistics ? the nature of the subjunctive ? hidden 
quantities ? clausulae in Cicero ? swear words in Plautus ? the Arval 
Brethren ? a potsherd from Anzio ? None of these. They seek life, 
custom, law, story, poem, art — all that can strengthen, enlighten, 
sweeten, or entertain a mind busied in an active world. Are we 
to say to such persons, procul procul este profani ? 

What can we contribute in the several years at our disposal to 
the formation of the cultured gentleman ? Unless we pay heed to 
this great opportunity and bend our energies to furnish a priceless 
asset to the man and woman outside of our fold, we shall soon hear 
the wolves yelping about the palisades behind which we huddle in 
fancied security. It is purblind arrogance for us to assume any 
consummate superiority of our studies over others, while we see 
the numbers that quit our classrooms for some involving even 
greater mental effort. 

I have found two classes of opinion among graduates of college 
who still advocate classical studies: first, those who look back with 
fondness upon the drill and discipline of early work— forsan et haec 
olim meminisse iuvabit; second, those who found in their later 
studies the awakening sense of literary values. The first class is 
still of goodly size; the second — exigui numero, sed hello vivida 
virtus. I have met scarcely a man beyond the pale of the teaching 
order who looks upon the pursuit of almost all that we term 
"research" as of any value to his culture. I submit that such an 
experience is significant and minatory. For it is the non-teaching 
force that will control the destiny of Latin as it has that of Greek. 
And this is right. Either we must prove our serviceableness to the 
general life of today, or go to the wall. The day was when Latin 
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was written and spoken long after it ceased to be the tongue of a 
people; but that day gave way from its annoying cumbersomeness 
in the midst of living conditions. So we must be something more 
than a stumbling-block in the educational highway. We must 
clear straight paths to definite ends, where profit is to be had and 
life is to be bettered. 

The query has doubtless arisen in some minds as to the concern 
of a preparatory teacher in the higher questions of aim and method. 
Well, he is deeply concerned in the ultimate destiny of his labors, 
in the finished product of the college and the university. Our edu- 
cational system is a circle. The college weighs our work, and when 
we need a teacher we weigh the college product. It is increasingly 
difficult to get good teachers of Latin for secondary schools. No 
well-disciplined research scholar cares to waste his powers outside 
the college fence, and no poor one is worth his salt. The devotee 
of research is not inevitably a lover of youth. We need trained 
scholars who can still be men. 

It is a common retort of the champion of research to the advo- 
cate of literature that the latter has nothing tangible to offer; that 
his words are the idle vaporings of an inane mind. It may be 
freely admitted that it is easier to transmit a comprehension of 
most of the matter of research studies than it is to impart an appre- 
ciative taste for good literature; and it may possibly be a greater 
work. Apparently critical scholarship, not discerning taste, is the 
ultimate aim of our leaders. Aesthetic considerations are too 
frequently regarded as the effluvia of the retorts wherein only solid 
metal has worth. 

There is a lamentable self-congratulatory feeling among us that 
when we speak of cultivated people we mean ourselves par excellence. 
I am not so sure that the ranks of our profession contain all that is 
best among writers, all that is most stimulating among thinkers, 
or even all the ablest critics of literature, art, or life. Frankly, 
are we pushing the world along? Have people no right at all 
to say that we do not touch life as it is today? I am driven 
to the conviction that this state of things is due largely to the 
purely technical trend of ^intensive study; for ability abounds. 
Have we no motive to keep alive an interest in the classics outside 
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the limits of our salaried experts ? We must realize again that the 
transmission of mastered knowledge and the cultivation of a con- 
summate taste are the scholar's inseparable tasks. Our students 
have a holy right to expect that their teachers of the humanities 
shall exhibit in themselves the cultural fruits of the education 
which they make bold to implant. They are weary of finicky 
fussiness, discontent over trifles, triumphs in tiny victories, loss of 
the forest for the trees. 

"But shall we feed our students on mere enthusiasm?" we hear 
in sarcastic tones. A caustic tongue might reply that the supply 
of that nutriment isn't glutting the market as yet. No; but it 
should be possible so to interpret our authors that youths may 
learn to comprehend and admire them for what they wrote, not for 
what we have unearthed in their medium of ideas which the authors 
never dreamed of, and at which they would stand aghast. Litera- 
ture cannot be taught by studying something else, and philology is 
something else. Literary taste is the outcome of literary study, 
and this taste is a cultural accomplishment of priceless worth to 
every gentleman. We may not say to the student, "Let there be 
light!" and trust that there will be a spontaneous illumination of 
culture within him. He must live in the light if he would share it. 

When Christianity was winning the intellect of the world, the 
same opposition that has confronted us was raised against the 
dominance of a literature that had its source in a passing faith. 
Tatian and Tertullian raised their potent voices in denunciation of 
the pagan literature, as unsuited to the perusal of those whose aim 
was the nurture of Christian faith. But Clement of Alexandria 
compared such shrinking from classical writers to the behavior of 
the comrades of Odysseus, who stopped their ears that they might 
not hear the Siren song, which they knew they had not the power 
to withstand. There lies the strength of the classics today. That 
persuasive song is still ringing in the ears of those who once have 
hearkened to it and keeps them hovering in view of the enchanted 
isles of ancient culture. 



